work, the wise dialogue of the play is woven. Sidelights from
several directions are thrown on the problems of marriage, which
is shown to be one thing for appearance only but actually meaning
many things to many people. What is shown in the play is that,
though the form of marriage is one, its content is various to various
people. The device by means of which the discussion is made
dramatic is by embodying the several points of view into Positive
and Negative Characters, and entangling them in a discussion.
Collins, the greengrocer and Bishop Bridgenorth are the prime
Positive Characters in the play. Collins is a natural philosopher
like Nicola in Arms and the Man., or the Waiter in " You Never
Can Tell" He is a master in the art of getting on with other
people. Like Walters, the waiter, he has ready advice on any
difficulty. Matrimony did not come naturally to him. He had
to be broken into it by his wife. He is critical of his wife's over-
anxiety and mothering which made her children run away from
her; even he had wanted to run away, but pity for his affectionate
wife detained him. Collins goes for advice to his brother's wife,
Mrs. George, who had a wise knowledge of men. He is of the
opinion " that married people should take holidays from each
other, if they are to keep at all fresh/'
Bishop Alfred Bridgenorth of the Church of England is an exemplary
Positive Character. He is as different from the Bishop in Geneva
as it is possible for one man to be from another. Nothing can
shock Bishop Bridgenorth. His understanding and sympathetic
attitude to Leo is an instance in point. When Leo makes her
declaration in favour of a number of husbands, the company,
in consternation, send for him. On entry, he is described as
having clever humorous eyes, not without a glint of mischief in
them. He gives Leo the shock treatment. She confesses:
Leo.
You know, Bishop, It's very dear of you
to take my part; but Fm not sure that I'm
not a little shocked.1
1.   Getting Married page 556 2.e.
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